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SOME REMAINS of ANTIQinTV. i8i 



No. XXIII. 

Ohfervations and Conje^iures concerning certain Articles 
which were taken out of an ancient Tumulus, or Grave^ 
at Cincinnati, in the County of Hamilton^ and Territory 
of the United-States^ North-Wefi of the River Ohio : 
in a letter from Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D. 
tothe Keverend Joseph Priestley,LL. D. F. R. S. 
&c. 

Philadelphia, May i6th, 1795. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 

Read May A S you exprcffed a deiire to fee my obferva- 
«o, 1796. _/j^ tions and conjedlures concerning the arti- 
cles which were lately prefented to the Philofophical 
Society, through my hands, by Colonel Winthrop Sar- 
gent, I take the liberty of troubling you with them, and 
fhall think myfelf fortunate if they contribute any thing 
to your information, or amufement. I need not tell you, 
that you will fometimes find me leaving the fure road 
of hiftorical inquiry, for the narrow, and too often un- 
certain, path of the antiquary. In moft of the invefti- 
gations and refearches of the antiquary, feme uncertainty 
is neceflarily involved. The light Avhich ferves to con- 
du<3: him is frequently extremely faint : the imagination 
and conjecture are, therefore, naturally called in to his 
aid. If this be ever allowable, it is efpecially fo in an in- 
quiry, fuch as the prefent, where the fubjeds of invefti- 
gation have been taken from the darknefs of the Grave. 
For the account of the difcovery of the articles, con- 
cerning which 1 am about to offer my opinion, I refer 
you to Colonel Sargent's letter to me, which has been 
read before the Philofophical Societ)% and which you 

A a will 
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will receive, along with my obfervations. I proceed, 
therefore, to the immediate bufinefs of my communi- 
cation. 

I propofe, in the firft place, to inquire by what people 
thefe articles were made ; and, fecondly, for what pur- 
pofes they were intended. 



FIRST. 

From the obvious antiquity of the tumulus in which 
they were found ; from their general fabric, or appear- 
ance, and from the materials out of which fome of them 
are formed, it muft, at firft fight, feem very impro- 
bable, that thefe articles are the work of any people in 
the flate of fociety and improvement of the Indian or 
favage nations of North-America, that are now known 
to us. Thefe nations, although they are not, as has been 
afferted, " the verieft ruins of mankind," * and although 
in the range of human improvement, and of human 
glory, they adually rank higher than many of the ancient 
and modern nations of the old-world, it muft ftill be con- 
feffed, are in a very humble ftage of fociety : humble, at 
leaft, when contrafted with the point of improvement 
in manners, in arts, and in fciences, to which many 
nations have attained. But are there no proofs that the 
rude nations of America have fallen from a more refpec- 
table form of fociety than that in which we now contem- 
plate them ? It appears to me that there are. Thefe 
proofs are even numerous. Some of them arc monu- 
ments whofe magnitude or materials (hall fecure to them 

* " Mr. Hooker fays, they are the verieft ruins of mankind upon the 
face of the eanh." See Governor Hutchinfon's Hiftory of Maflachufetts, 
Vol. I. p. 414. Salem : 1795. 

an 
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an exiftence, when the nations by whofe anceftors they 
were conftrudted fhall have paffed away. 

In the following inquiry, I fliall offer fome of my rea- 
fons for believing that there formerly exifted in many 
parts of North- America, a race of people, who, whilft 
they were more numerous, had made much greater ad- 
vances in the arts, and in improvement, than the prefent 
races of Indians, or than their anceftors Jtnce our aSlual 
acquaintance with them. This mode of inveftigation can- 
not be faid to be foreign to my fubjeft, fmce it is my 
opinion that the artificial tumular articles are the work of 
fome of the ancient and more improved people to whom 
I allude. Befides, by purfuingthe inquiry in this manner, 
I fliall render my letter more worthy of your notice, and 
of the notice of our Philofophical Society, to whom I wifh 
you to prefent it. 

The Aztecas, or Mexicans, in the progrefs of their 
migration from the northern country of Aztlan, to the 
vale in which they afterwards founded the capital of their 
empire, difcovered many and extenfive ruins. Thefc 
ruins were fuppofed, by the Mexicans, to be veftiges of 
the Toltecas, a numerous and powerful people, who had 
made greater advances in the arts of life, and in one of 
the fublimeft of fciences,* than any of the other nations 
of the new-world. The Toltecas are fiid to have begun 
their emigration towards the clofe of the fixth or the be- 
ginning of the feventh century of the Chriftian aera.-f* 
The Mexicans began their departure about the middle of 
the twelth century.^ if thefe accounts, therefore, can 
be depended upon, it would appear that the works dif- 
covered by the Mexicans had been conftruded fometime 

* Aftrcncnty. f About the year 596, according to Clavigero. 

% According to Clavigero, in the year 11 60. Dr. Robertfon fays, it 
was " towards the commencement of the thirteenth century." The Hif- 
tory of America, Vol. III. p. 156. London: 1796. 

A a 2 between 
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between the beginning of the feventh and the middle of 
the twelfth century. 

Whatever credit inay be due to this traditional account 
concerning the Toltecas ; whether they were the an- 
ceflors of the Peruvians, as 1 have fometimes been in- 
duced to believe ;* whether they were an aboriginal or 
foreign colony whofe progeny excites no more, or whe- 
ther the whole is a tale that has no foundation in truth, 
i fliall not paufe to inquire. Whatever may be the fate 
of thefe fpeculations concerning the Toltecas, I think no 
perfon that has minutely attended to the numerous vef- 
tiges which are daily difcovered in various parts of North- 
America, will helitate to believe, that there has been a 
period when a great part of this continent was inhabited 
by nations who were more numerous than the prefent 
races of Indians, and who had attained to a confiderable 
degree of improvement in the arts. 

The veftlges to which I allude are of various kinds. 
They are principally, however, mounds of earth of dif- 
ferent forms and fizes ; fome of them, undoubtedly, de- 
pofitories of human bones ; whilft others appear to have 
been conftru£ted as the bafes of temples, that were erec- 
ted during the extenfive reign of an hideous fuperftition 
in America. Others, again, and thefe are the principal, 

* The empire of the Toltecas is faid to have terminated about the year 
1052. The Spaniards fiift arrived in Peru in the year 152C, at which time 
Huana Capac was the reigning monarch of the country. According to 
the Peruvian ftory, Huana was the twelfth monarch, in fucceffion, from 
Manco Capac, who is faid to have founded the Empire about four hundred 
years before. This period will carry us back to within lefs than one hundred 
years of the end of the Toltecan empire. My account of the Toltecas is 
taken from the Abb^ Saverio Clavigero's Hijlory of Mexico, one of the moft 
valuable works that has ever been publifhed on the fubjeft of America. 
The Htjlory of Mexico, colleited from Spanifh and Mexican Htjiorians, &c. tranf- 
lated from the original Italian by Charles CuUen, Efq. Vol. I. p. 83, 84, 
85, 88, and 89. London: 1787. It is rather remarkable that Acofta 
makes no mention of the Toltecas. 

appear 
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appear to have been intended as fortifications, or the walls 
of large towns. 

Thefe remains are fcattered over an immenfe extent of 
territory in North-America. They are, however, lefs 
numerous in what I call the eaftern-diftridt of this con- 
tinent : I mean that diftriit which, is included between 
the great ranges of our mountains and the Eaftern or 
Atlantic Ocean. It is not difficult to explain the caufe 
of this difference. In the wefiern-diftrid, or the tra<i 
of country between the AUeghaney-mountains and the 
Miffiflipi, and from this river to the Pacific-Ocean, the 
moft polifhed nations of America, north of Mexico, 
refided.* All the eaftern nations appear to have mi- 
grated from the weft, from the north-weft, or from the 
fouth-weft.'l' This feems to me to be a fa<S, prominent 
and well eftablifhed in the hiftory of the aboriginal Ame- 
ricans. It is particularly eftabliflied by the circumftan- 
ces of the greater population and the fuperior polifti 
of the weftern nations, when they were firft difcovered; 
by the uniform traditional accounts of all the eaftern 
nations ; and by the ailual march of many Indian tribes, 
who now occupy, or who within the laft two hundred 
years, did occupy, fome of the countries eaft of the AUe- 
ghaney-mountains. 

It has been a much agitated queftion, in this country, 
by what people the veftiges which I am confidering were 
conftruited ? Nor has the queftion remained unnoticed 

* The earthen fortifications are very numerous in that extenfive tradl of 
country which is bounded by the Mifliffipi on the eaft, by the MilTouri on 
the north, by a range of mountains on the weft, and by the White-River on 
the fouth. 

f 1 do not except from this obfervation the Efquimaux, who in the opi- 
nion of Dr. Robertfon, were emigrants from the north of Europe. Hlflory^ 
of yimerica. Vol. II. p. 40, 41, and 42. Profeffor Blumenbach has well deno- 
minated this notion of the eloquent hiftorian " paradoxa opinio." De Generis 
Humani varUtate nativa, p. 318, nota. Gottingse, 1795. Paradoxee opintones 
are very numerous in Dr. Robertfon's celebrated Hijlory of America. 

in 
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in Europe. Some have fuppofed, that they were erected 
by the army of Fernando De Soto, before the middle of 
the fixteenth century.* But this opinion was hardly 
worthy of a ferious confideration. By fome they have 
been attributed to the Wehh, and by fome to the Mexi- 
cans ',-f whilft by others, again, they have been confi- 
dered as proofs of the exiftence of extenfive civilized 
nations in America, at fome veiy remote period of 
time.+ 

It is now about ten years fince I firft turned my atten- 
tion to the fubjeft of the American monuments, and 
fince I began to colle(5t materials for a work which is in- 
tended to involve the phyfical and moral hiftory of the 
aboriginal Americans. § In this work, the favourite ob- 

* See The American Magaxitif, for December 1787, p. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
and 19. Alfo the fame for January, 1788, p. 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 
93. for February, 1788, p. 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 15:4, 
155, and 156. 

f The conjedlure which I formerly offered to the public concerning the 
original of thefe American monuments, I think it neceffary to explain with 
more perfpicuity, becaufe it has evidently been mifreprefented. My hy- 
pothefis was briefly this, that the fortifications, and other artificial eminen- 
ces in America, were conftrufted by the Toltecas, or fome other American 
nation, and that the Danes were the anceftors of that nation. I had alfo 
imagined that the Danes had centributed to the peopling of America. See 
Obfervatiom on fome Parts of Natural Hijlory : to ivhich Is prefixed an Account of 
fsveral remarkable "cefiiges jf an ancient date, tuhich have been difcovered in different 
parts of North-America. Fart firft, p. 65. But I did not imagine, or aflert, 
that this continent " w^s peopled from the north of Europe, probably by the 
Danes." See the Critical Review, for Oftober, 1787, p. 260, and 261. 
On the contrary, in another place, I had mentioned it as a fuppofition 
more than probable, that America " has been peopled from a thoufand 
fources ;" fee Obfervations, tsfc. p. 4, and had even hinted that the Iro- 
quois came off from the north-eaft parts of Afia. Hid. p. 66. 

X This feems to be the opinion of Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen. See his 
Effays on the Hiftory of Maniiind in rude and cultivated ages, p. 193. Lon- 
don ; 1781. 

§ My friends, if not the public at large, have often inquired concerning 
this work. I have never hefitated to affign the true reafons for its delay. 
Tied down, by the neceflities of life, to the praflice of an anxious and an 
arduous profeffion ; depending upon this profeflion for my daily bread and 
fubfiftence, it is obvious that I am not in poffeflion of that leifurc and of 

that 
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jed of my earlier and my prefcnt days, I hope I fhall be 
able to demonftrate the phyfical antiquity of America ; 
the rcmotenefs of its population;* the countries from 
which it was peopled ; and thefewnefs of its radical lan- 
guages. I truft, i fliall alfo be able to vindicate, from 
the afperfions of certain popular and eloquent writersj-f- 
the intelledlual charadter of the Americans. And al- 
though 1 ftiatl not be able to fhew that highly civiJized 

that freedom of itMndt which are neceflary even for die exaft arrangement 
of thofe materials wWch my early eiuhufiafm, and my early labour put me 
in poffeffion of. But I have not relinquilhed the idea of publiHiing this 
work. On the contrary, I am ftill afllduous in ccdledling new materi* 
als, and hope to publifli the whole in two or three years. Having greatly 
extended my original plan, I cannot flatter myfelf with the profpeft of fub- 
mittmg my labours to the public much fooner than the period juft men- 
tioned. 

* The recent date of the population of America has been warmly con- 
tended for by feveral writers- I could wrfli, that my excellent friend, the 
Reverend Dr. J. Belknap, had not leaned to this notion. See his D'^erta- 
tion on the Colour af the Native Americans, and the Recent Population of this 
Continent. Bofton : 1792. One of the moft curious arguments that I 
have heard urged in favour of the late peopling of America, was that of 
the able profetfor I>aga1d Stewart, of Edinburgh. In his le<ftures, he fpake 
of the great uniformity in the figure and complexion of the native Ameri- 
cans. He imagined that climate, or fituation, is the principal phyfical agent 
that varies the human form and complexion. But the Americans, from 
their uniform appearance, cannot, he laid, long have inh^ited the coun- 
tries of America 5 fo that the climates have not had time to produce their great 
effeiSs. Without denying the immenfe influence of climate, &c,and believing, 
as I do, that the greater part of the Americans are AJiaties, I cannot help 
obferving that thofe writers who fuppofe that there is but very little differ- 
ence between the Americans, in different parts of this vafl continent, are 
greatly miftaken. See what the Abbe Molina has faid on this fubjcft. 
" Rido fra me fteflb, quando leggo in certi fcrittori modern! riputati dili- 
genti oflervatori, che tutti gli Americani hanno un medefimo afpetto, e che 
quando fe ne abbia veduto uno, fi pofTa dire di avergli veduti tutti. Co- 
defti antori fi lafciarono troppo fedurre da certe vagbe apparenze di fomi- 
glianza procedenti per lo piu dal colorito, le quali fvanifcono tofto che li 
confrontano gl' individui di una nazione con quelli de'il' altra. Un Chilefe non 
fi differenzia meno nell' afpetto da un Peruviano, che un' Italiano da ua 
Tedefco. lo ho veduto pur dei Paraguaj, de' Cujani, e dei Magellanici, i 
quali tutti hanno dei lineamenti peculiari, che li diftinguono notabilmente 
gli uni dagli altri." Sulla Storia Naturale del Chili, p. 336. 

\ BufFon, De Pauw, Raynal, and Robertfon. 

4 nations 
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nations had ever poflefled the countries of America, pre- 
vioufly to the difcovery of Columbus, yet it will be eafy 
to demonftrate, that thefe countries were formerly pof- 
fefled by nations much farther advanced in civilization, 
than the greater number of the nations north of the em- 
ph-e of Mexico : by nations who muft have been ex- 
tremely numerous. 

1 do not fuppofe that thefe more polifhed nations of 
America have entirely paffed away. Some of them, it 
is probable, are extinguifhed. But of others, I fuppofe 
that it is chiefly the ftrength and the glory that are no 
more. Their defcendants are ftill fcattered over exten- 
five portions of this continent, fubfifting chiefly by 
fifhing and by the chafe ; and contenting themfelves 
with a flender and imperfedt agriculture, fuch as is fuited 
to the manners and the numbers of rude and uncultivated 
tribes. 

In an inquiry into the hiftory of the Americans, the 
mind, unbialTed by fyftem, calm and deliberate in its re- 
fearch, cannot fail to difcover unequivocal proofs of the 
ancient fl:rength and refpedtability of the ancefl:ors of 
many of the favage Indian tribes who now inhabit the 
countries of America. The limits of this letter will not 
permit me to exhibit a full view of the arguments which 
may be adduced in favour of this opinion. All that I 
fhall attempt to do, is to mention fome of the principal 
heads of proofs ; and that in as concife a manner as I 
well can. 

That many of the North-American tribes are the de- 
fcendants of nations much more populous, and much 
more polifhed, than themfelves, I infer from the follow- 
ing circumftances : viz. 

Firfl:. From their traditions. According to thefe tra- 
ditions, many Indian nations were much more numerous 
and improved in ancient times, than when the Europeans 
1 firft 
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firft became acquainted with them. On this fubjed, 
there is much uniformity in thefe traditions. The In- 
dians fpeak of the great power of their chiefs in thofe 
days of higher improvement, and aflure us that wars* 
and peftilential difeafes-f- were the great caufes of their 

* Mr. James Adair, fpeaking of the Indians, fays, " Through the 
whole continent, and in the remoteft woods, are traces of their ancient 
warlike difpofition." The Hlflory of the American Indians, p. 377. Lon- 
don : 1775. The numerous fortifications, that have been already difcover- 
ed, feem ftrongly to favour the idea, that the ancient nations of America 
were very warlike. From contemplating thefe fortifications, one is almoft 
induced to fay, what Florus has faid of the Sarmatae, " that they knew not 
what peace was." " Tanta barbaries eft," fays the Roman hiftorian, " ut 
pacem non intelligant." L. Annaei Flori Epitome Rerum Romanarum. 
Lib. iv. cap. xii. 

f I am inclined to think that fevers, probably contagious fevers, had 
contributed very greatly to the depopulation of the American nations, 
before the arrival of the Europeans among them. I could adduce many 
ii&s, from the early writers, which would give fupport to this fuppofition : 
but, at prefent, this is not neceflary. The fubjedl will be attended to in 
my memoir concerning the difeafes and remedies of our Indians. In the 
meanwhile, I (hall mention only one of the many writers, whom I have 
examined on this fubjed. 

Daniel Gookin, in his Hiflorha! CoUeBiont of the Indians in New-England, 
fpeaking of the Pawkunnawkutts, who were once a populous nation in New- 
England, fays, " This nation, a very great number of them, were fwept 
away by an epidemical and unwonted (icknefs, An. 1612 and 1613, about 
feven or eight years before the Englifli firft arrived in thofe parts to fettle 
the colony of New Plymouth. Thereby divine providence made way for 
the quiet and peaceable fettlement of the Englifh in thofe nations. What 
this difeafe was, that fo generally and mortally fwept away, not only thefe 
but other Indians, their neighbours, I cannot well learn. Doubtlefs it was 
feme peftilential difeafe. I have difcourfed with ibme old Indians, that 
were then youths ; who fay, that the bodies all over were exceeding yellow, 
defcribing it by a yellow garment they Ihowed me, both before they died, 
and afterward." The fame writer, fpeaking of the Maffachufetts, fays, 
" In An. i6i2and 1613, thefe people were aUb forely fmilten by the hand 
of God with the fame difeafe, before mentioned in the laft leilion : which 
deftroyed the moft of them, and made room for the Englilh people of 
Maffachufetts colony, which people this country, and the next called 
Pawtuckett. There are not of this people leftat this day above three hun- 
dred men, befides women and children." See the valuable Colleaions of the 
Maffachufetts Hiflorical Society, for the year 1792. Vol. I. p. 148, Gookin's 
" EpiiUe Dedicatory" is dated December 7lh, 1674. 

B b fplitting 
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fplitting into fuch numerous tribes, and of their fcattered 
difperfion over this vaft continent. 

Secondly. Exclufively of a diminution in their num- 
bers, many of the North-American tribes are much lefs 
polifhed and improved now than they were two hundred 
years fmce, when the Europeans firft became acquainted 
with them. Declining in induftry, they have negleded, 
if not forgotten, lome of the arts by which they were 
diflinguifhed. They are no longer ftudious to preferve 
the humble ftory of their country ; the fublimeft features 
of their religion, the acknowledgment of a great fuper- 
intending fpirit, or God, and of a place of future repofe 
or happinefs, are clouded in ignorance, and hardly 
known.* In fliort, we behold them rapidly pafling to 
a melancholy decay ,^ without our being able, in many 
inftances, to determine to what caufes their declenfion is 
owing. -f- Does not this known declenfion from a more 

* In Adair's Hi/lory of the American Indians, there is a greater coUedlion 
of faiSs relative to thp corruption or alteration of the religious notions and 
ceremonies of the Indians (particularly the Cheerake, Muflcohge, Choktah, 
Chikkafah, and Katahba) than is to be found in any other work that I have 
ever met v^ith. Adair had great opportunities of being acquainted with 
the Indians, and his work certainly contains many highly interefting fafts. 
I believe him to have been a man of veracity ; but, in the fulnefs of his 
enthufiafm for a fyftem, he appears, in feme inftances, to have (haped and 
pared his fafts to fuit his purpofe : he is, therefore, a guide who may miA 
lead. Still his work ought to be read by every perfon who is curious of 
Indian matters. The following fafts are well calculated to (how the al- 
tered ftate of feme of the American tribes. The Bu/i, ov green-corn-dancs, 
of the fouthern Indians, was originally a very folemn religious inftitution. 
But many Indians, who ftill attend at the bufk, are entirely ignorant that 
it is an inftitution of a religious kind. Some of the Indian tribes, which are 
well remembered to have offered up facrifices, offer them up no more. 
The Onondagoes have an annual facrifice. The animal which they make 
choice of for tliis purpofe is a large tortoife, and in defefl of this a bear. 
An intelligent Indian, who gave me this information, confefled that he 
could not tell me, whether the facrifice was made to the good or to the evil 
fpirit. A little Revelation would be of great ufe to fuch people as 
thefe. 

t " The greateft part of the nations of Louifiana had formerly their 
temples as well as the Natchez, and in all thefe temples a perpetual fire is 

kept 
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refpedtable ftate of improvement, favour the opinion that, 
previoufly to our acquaintance with them, the Ameri- 
cans were both more numerous and cukivated than they 
have been at any fubfequent period ? For it is certain that 
•we have not been the fole inllruments concerned in their 
decline, and fall. 

Thirdly. The mythology of many of the American 
tribes appears to be the remnant of the mythology of 
certain Afiatic nations, who are much farther advanced 
in civilization than any of the prefent Indian tribes of 
North- America. 

Fourthly. The Mexicans are known to have made 
confiderable progrefs in the fcience of aftronomy. Among 
the rude nations of North-America, aftronomical prin- 
ciples were not found. But among thefe nations, we 
have difcovered certain fmall fragments, which appear to 
be parts of the Mexican fyftem, or of the fyftem of fome 
people to whom aftronomy, as a fcience, muft have been 
known, however remote the period. 

Fifthly. The ftrudture of the languages of many 
American tribes is favourable to the idea, that thefe 
people were, formerly, much more improved than they 
are at prefent. Moreover, many of thefe languages are 
much more fertile than has been commonly fuppofed. 

kept up. It fliould even feem, that the MaubUlans enjoyed a fort of pri- 
macy in religion, over all tlie other nations in this part of Florida j for 
when any of their fires happened to be extinguiihed through chance, or ne- 
gligence, it v?as neceflary to kindle them again at theirs. But the temple 
of the Natchez is the only one fubfifting at prefent (viz. in 1721), and is 
held in great veneration by all the favages inhabitinp, this vaft continent, the 
decreafe of whofe numbers is as confiderable, and has been fiill more fud- 
den, than that of the people of Canada, without its being poffible to affign 
the true reafon of this event. Whole nations have entirely diftppeared 
within the fpace of forty years at mofl ; and tliofe v/ho ftill remain, are no 
more than the fliadowof what they were, when M. De Sale difcovered this 
country." Journal of a Voyage to North-America. By P. Da Charlevoix, 
Vol, IL p. 273 and 274. Enghfti Tranflation. London: 1761. 

B b a The 
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The falfehoods or the errors of De Pauw, on this fub- 
jed, are numerous.* 

Conneded with this fubjed, it may not be improper 
to obferve, that the American nations appear to be re- 
markably retentive of their languages ; I think more fo 
than mofl: other nations in their ftate of improvement. f 
Perhaps, this fart rather favours and ftrengthens the 
opinion which I am endeavouring to eftablifh. In pro- 
porcion to the original poverty of a language, will not 
that language be unliable ? In proportion to its original 
fertility or extent, or in other words to the ancient im- 
provement of thofe who fpeak it, will it not be lels liable 
to change, more likely to preferve its genius and fea- 
tures ? 

Sixthly. It has been obferved that among the Mexi- 
cans, a people much more polifhed than any of our pre- 
fent Indian tribes, the refpe<5t paid by inferiors to their fupe- 
riors " was prefcribed with fuch ceremonious accuracy, that 
it incorporated with the language, and influenced its genius 
and idiom. The Mexican tongue abounded in expref- 
fions of reverence and courtefy. The ftile and appelr- 
lations, ufed in the intercourfe between equals, would 
have been fo unbecoming in the mouth of one in a lower 
fphere, when he accofled a perfon in higher rank, as to be 
deemed an infult.":|; The Mexicans were not alone in 

** See Reclierches Philofophiques fur les Americains, &c. Tome II. 
A Berlin: 1777. 

f Mr. William Stith talks of " the Unftablenefs and vaft Mutability of 
the IttJian Tongues," &c. Tie Hijiory of the Jirfl Dlfcovery and Suttkment of 
/'/Vj'/n/a. p. 13. Williamfburg: 1747. If Mr. Stith had been at the trouble 
of comparing the Indian languages of his day with thofe of the middle of the 
preceding century, he would not hare made fo precipitate an affertiou. 

X See Dr. Robertfon's Hiftory of America, Vol. III. p. i6j. « It is, 
fays Robertfon, to P. Torribio de IJenavente, that I am indebted for this 
curious obfervation . Palafox, bifliop of Ciudad de la Puebla los Angeles, 
confirms and illiiftrates it more fully. The Mexican (fays he) is the only 
language in which a termination indicating refpedt, Jiiavas revereniiaks y de 
cortefia, may be affixed to every word. By adding the final fyllable zin or 
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this refpedl. The Natchez, who lived north of Mexico, 
had two languages ; a language of the nobles, and a lan- 
guage of the common people.* Other North-Ainerican 
tribes, fuch as the Chlppawas and Chrillianaw, make 
ufc of two languages. One of thefe, which is only 
fpoken in the councils of the nation, is very different 
from the other, which is Ipoken out of the councils. I 
coiifider thefe fads as ftrong arguments in favour of my 
opinion. -j- 

aztn to any word, it becomes a proper exprefflon of veneration in the mouth 
of an inferior. If, in fpeaking to an equal, the word Father is to be ufed, 
it is Tail, but an inferior fays Tatzin. One prieft fpeaking to another, calls 
him Teopixqae; a perfonof inlerior rank calls him Tecpixcatz'm. The name 
of the empercir who reigned when Cortes invaded Mexico, was Montezuma, 
but his vafFals, from reverence, pronounced it Montezumaz'm. Torribio, 
MS. Palaf. Virtudes del Indio, p. 65. The Mexicans had not only reve- 
rential nouns, but reverential verbs. The manner ii> which thefe are form- 
ed from the verbs in common ufe, is explained by D. Jos. Aug. Aldama 
y Guevara in his Mexican Grammar, N' 188." The Hiftory of America, 
Vol. III. note xxii. p. 368. 

* " They (the Natchez) here two languages, that of the nobles and 
that of the people, and both are very copious- I will give two or three 
examples to fhew the diflference of thefe two languages. When I call one 
ot the common people, I fay to him aquenan, that is, hark ye : if, on the 
otlier hand, I want to fpeak to a Sun, or one of their nobles, I fay to him, 
magatil, which fignifies, hark ye. If one of the common people call at my 
houle, I fay to him, tachte — cabanaBe, are you there, or I am glad to fee 
you, which is equivalent to our good-morrow. I exprefs the fame thing to 
a Sun by tlie word apapegouakhi. Again, according 10 their cullom, I fay 
to one of the common people, petchi,fit you do'wn ; but to a Sun, when I de- 
fire him to fit down, liif,caham. The two languages are nearly the fame 
in all other refpeiSs ; for the diflFerence of expretfion feems only to take 
place in matters relating to the perfons of the Suns and nobles, in diftin^ion 
from thofe of the people." The Hiflory of LowPana, or of the Wejiern Parts 
of Virginia and Carolina, t^c- By M. Le Page Du Pratz, p. 328. Englifh 
Tranflation. London : 1774. From feveral circumftances, it appears 
very piobable, tliat the Natchez were originally a part of the Mexican em- 
pire, and that they moved nonh-eaft, to the weft and eaft fides of the Mif- 
fiffipi, after the arrival of Coitez in Mexico. — ^This once powerful, and (witl^ 
refpecl, at lealt, to many of the furrounding nations) this cultivated, people 
is now no more. Their peculiar dialed (as far as we know) is loft. But* 
then, their hideous religion has alfo periflied. 

f Speaking of the peculiarity in the Mexican language, which I havejull 
taken notice of, Dr. Kobertfon obferves, « It is only in focieties, which 

time 
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Seventhly. 1 have already hinted, that the radical 
languages in North-America are but few. I know, in- 
deed, that a very oppofite opinion has been entertained 
by an enlightened American philofopher.-f- But the 
dialedts of the American languages arc very numerous. 
Thus there are, at leaft, forty diale<3:s of the language 
of the Lennape, whom we call Delawares. Many of 
thefe dialed:s have receded fo liftle from the parent ftock, 
that we cannot hefitate to conclude, that the period is 
not very remote when the tribes who fpeak them were 
one and the fame people. Moreover, within the period 
of two hundred and fifty years, we have feen one nation 
of Indians, from various caufes, feparating into feveral, 
and the fame language fplitting into dialedts. This was 
the cafe with fome of the fouthern nations, which are 
known to have migrated, from the weft, acrofs the Mif- 
fiffipi. Thefe circumftances, by pointing out the great 
confolidation of the Americans, in former ages, ftrongly 
fupport my opinion, that they were once much more cul- 
tivated than we have ever known them : for extenfive af- 
fociations of men cannot be formed, or, at leaft, cannot 
long fubfift, in the favage ftate. 

time and the inftitution of regular government have moulded into foim, 
that we find luch an orderly arrangement of men into different ranks, and 
fuch nice attention paid to their various rights." The Hiftory of America, 
Vol. III. p. 165. Perhaps, this remark is not very republican, but it is, 
nevertheltfs, ingenious and juft. Among the Natchez, the feparaiion of 
ranks was well eftabliflied ; and it was once eftabliftied amcng nmn> other 
Indian tribes, where, at prefsnt, it is hardly known. I have already faid 
(p. 189) that the Indians fpeak of the power of their chiefs in former times. 
This power of the chief even extended (in feme inftances) to the taking 
away the life of his fubjeft, without the form of judgment, or trial. The 
chiefdom, at prefent, is feldom, if ever, hereditary. But that it was once 
hereditary among many of our tribes, is a faft well eftablifbcd by the tef- 
timony of feveral of the early writers concerning America. 

f Mr. JefFerfon. See his Notes on the State of Virginia, p. 164 and 165. 
London: 1787. 

Eighthly. 
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Eighthly. There are feveral reafons for believing, 
that the anceftors of fome of the prefent races of Indians 
were acquainted with a kind of hieroglyphick-writing, 
very luperior to the rude piilure-writing now in ufe 
among them.* We difcovcr the vcftiges of fuch hiero- 
glyphicks among the Mickmacks of Nova-Scctia, and 
among fome other tribes. Moreover, we difcover many 
proofs of the ancient exiftence of hieroglyphicks in vari- 
ous parts of North- America. -f In the Vv-eftern parts of 
Virginia, 1 have examined a large ftratum of rock, 
which is engraven with hundreds of hieroglyphicks.J 
They are, doubtlefs, very ancient ; and muft, I think, 
have been the work of a people acquainted with the ufe 
of iron inftruments, or with hardened metallick inftru- 
ments of fome kinds. In examining the China Illtijlrata 
of the celebrated Athanafius Kircher, and the Hi/Iorico- 



* See a paper, by Sir William Johnfon, in the Ph'dcfophkal Tranfailions 
of the Royal Society of London, Vol. LXIII. p. 143. alfo Bernard Ro- 
mans's Concife Natural H'iflory ufEufl unJ Wejl Florida, i^,,. p. 102 and 103. 
New-York, 1776. On the fubjeft of this pifture-writing, the reader may 
confult LaHontan, Lafitau, and others, who have written on the fubjeft of 
America. 

f See, not to mention other writers, on this fiibjedt, ProfefTor Kalm'.s 
Travels into North America, Vol. III. p. 123, 124, 125, 126, and 127. 
Englilh Tranflaticn. London: 1770 and 1771. 

:|; Thefe infcriptions are engraven on a large ftratum of rocks, on the 
fouth-eaft fide of the River-Ohio, about two miles below the mouth of 
Indian or King's-Creek, which empties itfelf into the Ohio about fifty miles 
below Fort-Pitt. The greater part of the rocks lies nearly horizontally, and 
fo near to tbe edge of the river, that at times the water entirely covers them. 
At the diftance of a few yards, however, from the bank of the river, there 
are feveral large majfes of the fame fpecies of rock, on which alfo I obferv- 
ed infcriptions : thefe, it is probable, have been formerly attached to the 
horizontal ftratum, and have either been removed by the hand of man, 
or by fome violent inundation of the river. It is, at leaft, certain, that the 
infcriptions upon both are of the fame kind, and there can be little doubt that 
they have both been engraven at the fame time. 

The horizontal ftratum of rocks extends, for a confiderable diftance, 
along the border of the Ohio : but, I cannot, with certainty, affirm how 
large a portion of it is engraven with the infcriptions, or marks. 

a Geographical 
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Geographical Defcription of Strahlenberg, I have difco- 
vered that fimilar hieroglyphicks are found, both en- 
graven and painted, upon rocks, in the northern parts 
of Afia. It was, partly at leaft, from a comparative 
view of theie hieroglyphicks, that I was early led to be- 
lieve that America has derived its inhabitants from A fia ; 
an opinion, which, I am perfuaded, will acquire addi- 
tional probability and ftrength, in proportion as we ftiall 
compare the phyfical appearances, the religions and my- 
thology, and, above all, the languages of the Americans 
and northern Afiatics with each other. 

That fuch hieroglyphicks were in ufe among the an- 
ceftors of our Indians, is rendered probable by anorher 
circumftance. Notwithftanding the authority of Kircher, 
and of Brianus Walton,* and the aflertions of De Pauw,-f 
it is certain, that the Mexicans, the Acolhuas, the Tlaf- 
calans, and other more improved nations of the Mexican 
empire, among other fpecies of writing, were acquaint- 
ed with that of hieroglyphicks.]: This fatt is attefted by 
the learned Acofta, by Torquemada, by Gomara, by 
Soils, by Boturini, and by feveral other writers,§ who 

• In his Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, &c. Londini: 1657. 

f Recherches Philofophiques fur les Americains, Tome II. 

% See Clavigero's Hiftory of Mexico, Vol. 11. 

j I have not had an opportunity of examining the works of Torquemada, 
Gomara, and Boturini ; but what Acofta and Solis aflert is decilive. 
♦• One of our company of Jefuites, a man very witty and wel experienced, 
did affemble in the province of Mexico, the Antients of Tefcuco, of Talla, 
and of Mexico, conferring at large with them, who (hewed unto him their 
books, hiftories and kalenders, things very woorthy the fight, bicaufe they 
had their figures and hierogliphicks, wherby they reprefented things in this 
manner : Such as had forme or figure, were reprefented by their proper ima- 
ges, and fuch as had not any, were reprefented by charaiflers that fignified 
them, and by this meanes they figured and writ what they would." The 
Natural/ and Morall Hiflorie ef the Eaft and Weft Indies, isfc, lib. 6. chap. 7. 
p. 446. Englifli Tranflation. London; 1604. Don Antonio De Solis, 
fpeaking of the Mexican paintings, fays the fame thing. To make their 
pidlures " the more intelligible, they placed fome Charaflers here and there, 
with which they feemed to explain, and give the Signification of the Pidiire. 

This 
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were well acquainted with the Mexicans, oi* with their 
hiftory, and whofe authority, with candid inquirers, will, 
certainly, weigh much more than the inveftive Recher- 
ches of De Pauw, the eloquent puerilities of Buffon, or the 
weak fy Hematic tiflue ofRobertfon. 

It would be eafy, Sir, to adduce other proofs in favour 
of my pofition, that fome of the prefent races of North- 
American Indians are the defcendants of nations much 
more populous and polifhed than themfelves. But the 
farther inveftigation of this curious fubjedl is not necef- 
fary at prefent : I referve the full difcuffion of it for my 
Hijlor'ical and Philofophical Inquiry. 

1 have already faid, that I fuppofe the articles which 
are the fubjeft of my letter, were the work of the ancef- 
tors of fome of the prefent races of Indians j of the fame 
people who conftrudted the extenfive earthen fortifica- 
tions, large conical and other fhaped mounds, and other 
ancient works, which are now found to be fo numerous 
in many parts of our continent. At what period, or 
periods, thefe fortifications, &c. were conftrufted; at 
what periods they fell into ruins, and at what time the 
articles, which I am confidering, were buried in the tu- 
mulus, in which they were found, are queftions which 
I do not pretend to folve. Indeed, thefe are queftions 

This was their Manner of Writing ; for they had not attained the Ufe of Let- 
ters, nor were they acquainted with thofe Signs or Elements, invented by 
other Nations, to reprefent Syllables, and make Words vifible ; but they ex- 
plained themfelves by their Pencils, marking down material Things with 
their own proper Images, and the reft with Numbers and fignificant Signs, 
difpofed after fuch a Manner, tliat the Number, Sign, and Figure formed the 
Idea, and fully explained the Meaning; an excellent Invention (which fliewed 
their Capacity), like the Hyerogllphicks of the Egyptians, w>.o boafted of 
their Wit in that, which was common among the Indians, and which the 
Mexicans ufed with fuch Dexterity, that they had whole Books of this Kind 
of Charaflers, and legible Pifturesj in which they preferved the Reme rn- 
brance of their Antiquities, and left to Pofterity the Annals of their Kings." 
The Hiftory of the Conqueft of Mexico by the Spaniards. Book II. p. 73 
and 74. Englifli Tranflation. London: 177^). 

C c which. 
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which, it is probable, we fhall never be able to folve. 
Time is continually dropping, before our eyes, veils which 
the hand can never remove. In the moft interefting in- 
quiries, whether hiftorical, philofophical, or moral, how 
often are we obliged to paufe, to meet the clouds before 
us ! Nor fhould we paufe without reverence ; fince we 
have numerous, and thofe the moft impreflive, reafons 
for fuppofing, that thefe clouds will be difperfed in a 
future, and an happier, ftate. 



SECONDLY. 



I AM now, Dear Sir, in the fecond place, to offer my 
opinions concerning the ufes, or intentions, of the fevcral 
articles, which arc the fubjed of my letter. And here, 
1 may obferve, that although on this fubjedt there may be 
fome uncertainty, yet I think that the articles may. with 
propriety, be confidered under the two heads of orna- 
mental, and fuperftitious ; with the exception, perhaps, of 
the mica, or ifinglafs, and the lead-ore, of which J fhall 
afterwards give my opinion. 

I fhall firft fpeak of the articles which I take to be or- 
namental, and in the next place of thofe which 1 fup- 
pofe to have been defigned for fome fuperftitious pur- 
pofes. 

The ornamental articles are thofe which Mr. Sargent 
has numbered fig. i, a, 3, 4, 5 5, 7 7, 8, 9, and 10 10 
(See the plates, with explanations). Of thefe articles it 
is not neceffary that I fhould give any defcription, as 
this has already been done by Colonel Sargent, in the 
accompanying plate. I fhall only obferve, that the five 
Hones (fig. i , 2, 3, 4, and 5 5,) are each furnifhed with 
a groove, reprefented in the plate, by which groove, it is 

probable. 
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probable, they were appended to fome part of the body 
of thedeceafed. 

Perhaps, thefe ftones were worn, or confidered, as 
jewels by the perfon with whom they were buried. 
Acofta fays, that the places in which the dead among the 
Mexicans were buried, were their gardens, and the courts; 
of their own houfes. Some of the dead bodies were car- 
ried to the places of facrifices, in the mountains. Others 
were burnt, and the aflies were buried in the temples. 
Along with the bodies, they buried all their apparel, pre- 
cious ftones, and jewels. The aflies of thofe which were 
burnt were put into pots, together with the jewels, ftones, 
and ear-rings of the dead, however precious they might be.* 

Although I have confidered thefe ftones as merely in- 
tended for ornamental purpofes, yet, it is not impoflible, 
that they may have been ufed for fuperftitious purpofes, 
like fome of the articles, which I am afterwards to take 
notice of. Acofta fays, the Mexicans had an idol which 
was much eAeemed among them. This idol, which was 
their god of repentance, and of jubilees, and pardons for 
their fins, was called Tezcallipuca. It was made of a 
black, fhining ftone, and had ear-rings of gold and filver, 
and tlxrough the lower lip a cryftal^ half a foot in length. 
This cryftal was hollow, and they fometimes put into it 
a green feather, and fometimes an azure one, which 
made the cryftal, at one time, refemble an emerald, and, 
at another time, a turquois. At the neck, there hung a 
jewel, fo large that it covered all the ftomach : upon the 
arms, there were bracelets of gold, and at the navel a 
r\£i\ green ftone."|- 

Clavigero fays that among the Mexicans, " emeralds 
were fo common, that no lord or noble wanted them, 
and none of them died w^ithout having one fixed to his 

* Lib. 5. chap. 8. p. 348. Englifii Tranflatlon. 
\ Lib. 5. chap, 9. p. 353. 

C C 2 lip. 
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lip, that it might ferve him, as they imagined, inftead of a 
heart." * 

The copper articles (fig. 9, and 10 10,) deferve par- 
ticular attention. I have faid, 1 fuppofe that they were 
ornamental. 

It has long been known, that fome of the American 
nations manufadtured copper into certain articles, or 
utenfils. Acofta exprefsly informs us that the Indians 
(he means the Mexicans and the Peruvians} ufed copper 
for their arms."!- It would appear, from this learned wri- 
ter, that after the arrival of the Spaniards in America, 
the pradice of employing copper fell into a kind of difufe. 
The Indians bufied themfelves in fearching for the more 
precious metals.;]: It does not appear that the Americans 
ever employed copper as a medium of commerce. 

The Mexicans and the Peruvians were acquainfed with 
the art of hardening copper, fo as to render it a fubftitute 
for iron. 

I am not ignorant tKat one of the aWcft antiquaries of 
the prefent century has ventured to fuppofe, that the art 
of hardening copper was not known to the Americans 
with whom the Spaniards became acquainted in the fif- 
teenth and fixteenth centuries. The Count de Caylus, 
the gentleman to whom I allude, imagined that the cop- 
per hatchet, which he examined, was the work of a 
people more ancient than the Incas, and that they inha- 
bited the countries of Peru a long time before this race of 
monarchs. The angry Mr. De Pau w, who is continually dif- 
fering from almoft every other writer, and who is eter- 
nally committing miftakes, and hazarding falfe and feeble 
ipeculations» treats this, opinion of Caylus with con- 
tempt.§ If, however, the Berlin philofophcr had re- 

* The Hiftory of Mexico, Vol. I. p. 4.22. 

t Lib. iv. chap. 3. p. 209 and 210. :f Ibid. 

j Recherches Philofophiques fur Ics Americains, Tome II. 

fle<fted 
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fleded as much as he appears to have read, the opinion 
of the French antiquary would have demanded more of 
his attention. He would have feen reafons to conclude, 
that long before the foundation of the Peruvian monar- 
chy, under the guidance of Manco Capac and his confort 
Mama Ocollo, the countries of Peru had been inhabited 
by a race of people, who were probably more polifhed 
than the Peruvians thernlelves. Among thefe people, it 
is not improbable that the ufe of hardened copper was 
known : but to deny that it was alfo known to the Mexi- 
cans, and to the Peruvians, would be to difpute the vera- 
city of fome of the moft refpedtable and learned men who 
have written on the fubje£t of the Americans. Such are 
Columbus himfelf, Acofta, Solis, Don Ulloa, Mr. Con- 
damine, and others.* 

Hitherto, very few fads have been difcovered to prove 
the exigence of copper implements among any of the 
nations of the higher latitudes of North-America } and 
none have been difcovered that unequivocally prove the 
exiftence of the art of hardening copper among thefe na- 
tions. But as my inquiries have led mc to believe, that 
the ancient inhabitants of North-America were as polifhed 
as the nations of South- America, fo I cannot well entertain 
^ doubt, that copper inftruraents were in ufe among the 
northern Americans, and that thefe latter, as well as the 
former, underftood the art of hardening this metal. This 
opinion is rendered more probable, when it is remem- 
bered that one of the moft polifhed nations of America, 
I mean the Mexicans, migrated from certain countries 
fituated north of the Vermillion-Sea ; and that in the 
progrefs of their migration thefe tribes moved far to- 

* The art of hardening copper was known to the Greeks, and to the 
Romans. It is faid to have been preferved until the taking of Conftanti- 
nople. See Art det Si^get, par M. Joly de Maizeroy, p. 4. 1778. 

wards 
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wards the eaft.* The Mexicans, a number of chxumftances 
have induced me to beheve, were the anceftors ox the na- 
tions known by the name of Choktah, Chikkafah, &c. 

When Fernando de Soto was at Quaxule in Florida, 
he was told that " Northwards he would find the Pro- 
vince of Chifca, where they melted Copper, and another 
metal of the fame colour, but much more lively and per- 
fect ; that it was a metal that feenried to be more precious 
than Copper, but yet was not made ufe of, becaufe it was 
fofter. This relation, continues my author, agreed with 
what So/o was told in Cutifachiqui^ where we faw fome 
little Axes of Copper, which they faid was mingled with 
Goid."t 

The Peruvian hiftorian, Garcillaffo de la Vega, alfo 
takes particular notice of certain metals, which the Spa- 
niards found at Cofaciqui. From the account of this hifto- 
rian (who, I am very forry to fay, is not in every inftance 
to be confided in), it would feem that the Floridians 
were acquainted with both copper and tin, with which 
metals, when united, they may have formed their axes. 
La "Vega, as well as the Portuguefe author, exprefsly 
mentions copper j and it is not unlikely (admitting the 
truth of the ftory) that the white metal was tin. It is faid 
to have been very light.;}: 

* See Clavlgero's Hiftory ot Mexico. Vol. I. p. iij and ii6. 

+ A Relation of the luvalion and Conqucft of Florida by the Spaniards, 
under the command of Fernando de Soto. Written in Portuguefe by a 
gentleman of the town of Elvas. Englifh Tranfiation: p. 75. London: 
1686. 

:|: I have not an opportunity of confulting the oriiaiinal work in Spanifh. 
My information is derived from Richelet's French Tranllalion, which was 
publiflied at Leyden, in the year 1731. See H'lfto'ire de la conqucte de h 
Floride : ou Relation dc ce qui t' eft pajfe dans la dhouvertc de ee Pais par Ferdi- 
nand de Sato. I fli.iU quote as much of this work as relates immediately 
to my fubjeft. " Durant les courfes d' Amafco, les autres Ejhagnolt qui efpe- 
reient tons de fatre fortune en Cofaciqui, s' informerent avec foin des richeiFcs 
qui s' y rencon'troient, & le General commauda d' appeller les deux jeunes 

Inditnt 
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The Baron Lahontan, though, in fome refpeds, a cre- 
dulous writer, may alfo be adduced as an authority in 
favour of the ufe of copper articles among fome of the 
North-American tribes. This enterprifmg traveller was 
informed, that the Mozeemlek-nation of Indians, refi- 
ding far weft of the Miffillipi, " made Stuffs, Copper Axes, 
and feveral other Manufadlures." The baron even faw 
in the poffeffion of a Mozeemlek-flave " a reddifli fort of a 
Copper Medal hanging upon his Neck." He fays he " had 
it melted by Mr. de Pontis Gun-fmith, who underftood 
fomething of Metals ; but it became thereupon heavier, 
and deeper coloured, and withal fomewhat tradtable. I 
defired the Slaves to give me a circumftantial Account of 
thefe Medals ; and accordingly they gave me to under- 
ftand, that they are made by the Tahuglauk^ who are 
excellent Artizans, and put a great Value upon fuch 
Medals."* 

Among tlie articles which were found in the tumulus, 
there was a quantity of ifmglafs, or mica membranacea. 
It is not eafy to afcertain with what view this fubftance, 
fo common in many parts of North-America, was 
thought worthy of a place in the tumulus, with the body 
of the deceafed. I cannot learn that this mica is held in 
fuperftitious efteem by any of the prefent Indians of 

Indiem que I'on avoit ameiiez d' Apalache, II les envoia vers la Dame de 
Cofaciqui, la fupplier de faire apporter des perles avec de ces tnetaux blancs 
& jaunes, dont trafiquoient les Marchandi qu' ils avoient fervis ; I'afleurant 
que fi elle obligeoit les Efpagnois en cela, elle acheveroit de les combler de 
fes graces. Cette Dame depecha au{li-t6t de fes ftijets querir de ce metal ; 
& ils rapnrterent du cuivre d' une couleur tres-doree, avec de certains aix 
blancs, comme de 1' argent, longs & larges d' une aune, dpais de trois a quatre 
doigts, & toutefois tres-legers. Mais quand on les manioit ils fe redui- 

foient en poudre, a la fagon d' une motte de terre fort feiche. Ils (the 

Spaniards) fe rejoiiirent aufli de voir que plufieurs croioient qu' il y eul 
de 1' or dans le cuivre ; mais comme ils n' avoient ni eau forte, ni pierre de 
louche, lis n' en purent faire 1' effai." Hiftoire, &c. Tome I. Liv. IV. 
chap. xiv. p. 270 and 271. 
* New Voyages to North-America, Vol. I. p. 125 and 126. London: 1735. 

our 
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our continent, nor do I learn that it is ever ufed by them. 
But there are fome realbns for believing that formerly it 
vpas an article of ufe, or of fuperftitious regard, among 
the anceftors of the prefent Indians. My much-lamented 
friend, Major Jonathan Heart, who was killed in the 
defeat of General St. Clair's army, on the 4th of November 
1 79 1, informs us, that " a quantity of ifing-glafs" was 
found on the breaft of a Ikeleton in one of the tumuli, 
among the great ancient works, near the juuv'tion of the 
rivers Ohio and Mufkingum.* The Abbe Clavigero fays, 
that " little looking-glafles of the ftone Itztli," together 
with earthen pots, jars, &c, were found among the great 
ancient works, called Cafe-grandi, in California. This 
itztli was nothing more than the mica membranacea ; and 
the works, juft mentioned, are faid to have been built by 
the Mexicans, in their peregrination towards the fouth.-f 
Among the Mexicans, no ftone was more common 
than the itztli, " of which, according to Clavigero, there 
is great abundance in many places of Mexico.|" The 
Mexicans applied the itztli to various ufeful, and to fome 
fuperftitious, purpoles. Of this foflil iliey made " beautiful 
looking-glalTes fet with gold, and thofe extremely fharp 
razors which they fixed in their fwords, and which their 
barbers made ufe of. They made thofe razors with fuch 
expedition, that in thefpace of one hour an artificer could 
finifh more than a hundred."§ They alfo made lancets 
for bleeding of the itztli, || knives, and fpears. " After the 
introdudion of the gofpel they made facred ftones of it 
which were much valued. "<[f 



* See the Columbian Magazine, or Monthly Mifcellany, for May, 1787. 
p. 427. 

f The Hiftory of Mexico. Vol. I. p. 114 and 115. 

j Ibidem, Vol. I. p. 17. § Ibid. p. 421. 

H Ibid. p. 428. f Ibid. p. 17. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, the figures of children and birds, which were 
found in the tombs of Florida, by Soto, were made of 
the mica, or itztli. It is true, they are faid to have been 
made of " pearl." 

Colonel Sargent fays that " a few pounds of very rich 
lead-ore were found in the grave," along with the other 
articles. It is probable, that this ore was buried with 
the perfon, merely as a part of his property. 



The articles which I fuppofe to have been defigned 
for fuperftitious purpofes, are the reprefentation of a 
bird's head and beak, and the bone engraven with hiero- 
glyphicks, or marks. 

i fhall firfl: fpeak of the bird's head. It is highly pro- 
bable, that this is only part of an idol, or image, which 
belonged to the perfon whofe bones were found, along 
with the articles, in the tumulus. But this is only a 
conje£ture. 

1 am not able to alcertain what bird this idol was de- 
figned to reprefent. Perhaps, it is not the adtual repre- 
fentation of any exiftent bird, but a mere creation of 
fancy. I am inclined, however, to think that it is the 
likenefs of fome real fpecies, though I am fenflble that 
the imagination often paints new forms, and in particular 
that fuch forms are painted by the minds of individuals, 
or of nations, when clouded by fuperftition. From 
what will afterwards be faid, it will not feem altogether 
unlikely, that the bird's head is part of an image, the body 
of which may have been the reprefentation of a man, 
or of fome other animal, and not of a bird. 

There are feveral reafons for fuppofing, that this bird's 
head was an idol, and of courfe defigned for fome fuper- 
ftilious purpofes. I cannot difcover with what intention 
it was formed, and buried with the deceafed in the tumu- 

D d lus. 
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lus, without admitting that it had fome reference to the 
religious notions of the deceafed. I know that feveral 
fpecies of birds are objefts of fuperftitious veneration, or 
regard, among many of the prefent races of North-Ame- 
rican Indians ; and I learn from Acofta and other writers, 
that fome of the Mexican idols had bird's heads. 

1 have faid that many of the Indians have a fuperfti- 
tious regard or veneration for certain fpecies of birds. It 
may not be improper to take notice of fome of thefe birds. 

Among the Lennape, or Delawares, the owl is held 
in particular veneration, or regard. *' I have frequently 
(fays Mr. John Heckewelder*) been with them in the 
woods" at night. When the owls have fet up a noife, 
they, or one of the company, would immediately rife up,, 
and ftrew fome tobacco in the fire. Upon inquiry, I 
was told, that thefe were a guard over them by night, for 
they gave them warning, whenever an enemy ap- 
proached, or was about to furround them, efpecially when 
at war."-f' 

* M. S. ptnts me. 

f The toUowing paflage is fo curious, as connefled with my fubjeft, that 
I fliall give it, at length, in the words of Strahlenberg. " There are (fays 
this induftrious author, whofe work Mr. Pinkertcn is pleafed to call " a pro- 
lix and weak work") a Sort of Owls in Siberia, not far from Crafnoyahrt. 
which are as white as Snow, and as large as Hen-Turkeys 5 the Rufiam call 
them Lun, and Ui'iln 1 the tartars, Ackia and Ackyl ; and the Kalmucks name 
them Zagan Schub, and alfo Zagan Gorochun. The latter hold them facred, and 
fufFer no-body to (hoot them. I never alked them the Reafon of it; but, 
I find, in Huhner's Political Hlftory of Tartary, in an Extraft of the Life and 
Aftions of Cingis-Chan, Founder of the Monarchy cf the Mungal and Kalmuck 
tartars, the following Account :. it happened that he, and his fmall Army, 
were furprized, and put to Flight, by his Enemies 5 and feeking to conceal 
himfelf in a fmall Coppice, where he m|ght very eafily have been difcovered 
by the Enemy, an Owl, which is a very fliy Bird, fettled upon one of the 
Buftes, which made his Purfuers defift from looking for him there, not think- 
ing any Man could be hid where this Bird would ftay : this gave Cingis-Chan, 
an Opportunity of making bis Efcape by the Favour of the Night And fee- 
ing the Prefervation of his Life was entirely owing to the Ovil, this Bird 
was, from that Time, looked upon fo facred, that every one of them wore, 
a Flume of OwPs Feathers on bis Head. Mow fince in thefe Parts, there are 

white 
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The young priefts, among the Creek-Indians, generally 
carry a fluffed owl about them. It is the badge of their 
profeflion. 

Mr. Beverley fpeaks of a fmall bird, which was held 
in great regard by fome of the Indians of Virginia. 
" They fay, this is the Soul of one of their Princes ; and 
on that fcore, they would not hurt it for the World. But 
there was once a profane Indian in the upper Parts of 
yames River, who, after Abundance of Fears and Scruples, 
was at laft brib'd to kill one of them with his Gun ; but 
the Indians fay, he paid dear for his Prefumption, for in 
a few Days after he was taken away, and never more 
heard of."* 

white Omih which are revered by the People, that hiftorlcal Paflage feems to 
carry along with it the Face of fruth. For this is certain, that the Kalmucks, 
when they celebrate any great Feftival, always wear coloured Otul's Feathers 
in their Caps, and the WoguVitxi have, among other Idols, a wooden Owl, to 
which they fallen the Legs of a natural One." An Hiftorico- Geographical 
Defcription of the north andeaftern parts of Europe and Afia, &c. p. 434 
and 435. London: 1738. 

* Fiom another circumftance mentioned by Beverley, it is evident that 
the above bird muft have been greatly efteemed by the Indians. " They 
(the Indians), fays this faithful writer, erefl Altars where-ever they have any 
remarkable occafion ; and becaufe th^ir principal Devotion confifts in Sacri- 
fice, they have a profound Refpeift for thefe Altars. They have one parti- 
cular Altar, to which, for fome myftical Reafon, many of their Nations pay 
an extraordinary Veneration ;*' of this fort was a cryttal cube, which the In- 
dians called Paiucorance, " from whence proceeds the great Reverence they 
have for a fmall Bird that ufes the Woods, and in their Note continually 
found that name. This Bird flies alone, and is only heard in the Twilight." 
The Hijlory of Virginia, in Four Paris, p. l84and 185. London : 1722. I 
take the bird here fpoken of to be the Caprimulgus virginianus of Gmelin, the 
Long-winged-Goatfucker of Pennant. This bird, which is very common in 
different parts of North- America, is befl known by the name of Whip-poor- 
Will, from the fuppofed refemblance of one of its notes to thefe words. It is the 
We coo lis of the Delaware-Indians. Long before I knew that this bird was 
peculiarly regarded by any of our Indians, I ufed fomething like the fol- 
lowing words, in fome manufcript communications, which I made to my 
friend Mr. Pennant. •' There is fomething fo melancholy, and fo truly 
folemn, in the evening call of the Caprimulgus, that I fliould not be fur- 
prifed to find that this bird is an objeft of religious veneration, or regard, 
with fome of our Indians, who are among the number of the moil fuper- 
flitious nations of mankind." 

D d 2 Mr. Clayton, 
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1 he late Captain Carver mentions a bird, called the 
Wakon-bird, which is held in particular efteera by feme 
of the ncrth-wefl Indians of our continent. They fay, 

Mr. Cbytor, in a letter to Mr. Cateftsy, f.iys, " The Lid'wvs fay thefc 
Bird? were nevtr known till a gieat mairacie was made of tl;eir country 
folks by the Englijh, and that they are the fouls or departed fpiritsofthe maf- 
i^RXtA Indians- Abundance of people here (in Virginia) look upon them as 
Birds of ill omen, and are very melancholy if one of ihem happens to light 
upon their houfe, or near their door, and fet up \ is cry (as they will fome- 
times upon the very threftiold") ; for they verily believe one of the family will 
die very foon after." 7he Natural H'tjlory of Care ina, ^c. Vol. II. p 1 16. 
London : 1 7 7 1 . In this place, I take an opportunity of coiredling an error into 
which I think my friend Mr. Pennant has fallen, on the fubjeit of our Ca- 
primulgus. After giving a good defcription of the Short-winged-Goat- 
fucker, as he calls it (the Caprimulgus carolinenfis of Gmelin). this excel- 
lent writer fays, " I received this fpecies Irom Doftor Garden of Charlcf- 
town, South CaroFma, where it is called, from one of its notes, Chuck, Chuck 
Will's widow ; and in the northern provinces, Whip-poor- IVill, from the re- 
femblance which another of its notes bears to thofe words." Critic Zoology. 
Vol. II. p. 133. London: 1792. But I believe, it is certain that the 
Chuck- Will's widow and the Whip-poor-Will are two diftinft fpecies of 
Caprimulgus. Their notes, or cries, are very diiFerent, as are alfo their 
places of refidence during the feafon of incubation, which is the only time 
they fing. The ChucW.Will's widow dwells only' near the fea-coaft, and I 
believe not fo far north as the Bay of Chefapeak. Mr. William Bartram 
informs me, that he never heard this bird farther north than Cape- Fear- 
River, in North-Carolina. It is feldom met with more than fifty miles 
from the feacoaft in Carolina and Florida, where they are almoft conftant- 
ly heard from evening to break of day. But the NightHawk, or Whip- 
poor-Will, dwells only in the high, hilly, or mountainous countries of 
Weft. Florida, Georgia, the two Carolina?, and Virginia} though north 
of Virginia, it extends even to the feacoaft as far as Canada, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Peniiant even ftill farther north. In thefe countries, the 
rote of this bird is Whip-poor-Will, during the evening, and moon-light 
nights until day-break. " I have (fays Mr. W. Bartram, M. S. penes me) 
heard this bird for a night or two, in the fpring, in Carolina, on the fea- 
coaft, when they were on their journey northward ; and they are there in 
abundance, in the autumn, flying and darting about in the air, on their re- 
turn foutherly to pafs the winter ; and then they are called Night-Hawks, 
and are fuppofed by moft people to be a diftinft fpecies from the Whip- 
poor-Will, and the Chuck Will's widow." Mr. Pennant is not alone in the 
miftake which I have mentioned. A very ingenious friend of mine obferv- 
ed to me, that it was curious that climate (hould fo effentially alter the note 
of a bird, for, he faid, about the latitude of Cape-Fear, the Whip-poor- 
Will uttered quite a different cry from what it does in the northern Rates. 
1 have explained the error. The Reverend Mr. Morfe (.American Umverfal 

Geography, 
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It is the bird of the Great-Spirit. The Naudoweffie-In- 
dians, our autlior informs us, " feemed to treat thtm as 
if they were ot a fuperior rank to any other of the fea- 
thered race."* There can be Uttle doubt that the VVakon- 
bird is the very fame bird wiiich Briflbn has figured and 
defcribed under the name of Le Tyran a queue fourchue^ 
or i yrannus Cauda bifurca.-f- It is the Mufcicapa Tyran- 
nus of Lmji£eus,| and the Fork-tail-Fly-catcher of Pen- 
nant. § 

JVlr. Roger Williams, in his curious work, entitled 
A Key into the Language of America, fpeaking of the 
crow, fays, *' Thefe birds, although they do the com 
fome huit, yet fcarce will one native amongft an hundred 
kill them ; becaufc they have a tradition, that the crow 
brought them at firft an Indian grain of corn in one ear, 
and an I ndian or French bean in another, from the great 
God Cawtantowwit's field in the fouth-weft, from whence 
they hold came all their corn and beans. |" 

" 'J hough with all the Indian nations, fays Adair, the 
raven is deemed an impure bird, yet they have a kind of 
facred regard to it, whether from the traditional know- 
leilge of Noah's employing it while he was in the ark, or 
from t?hat bird having fed Elijah in the wildernefs fas 
fome fuppofe) cannot be determined ; however with our 
fuppofed red Hebrews the name points out an indefatiga- 

Geography, (jfc. Part I. p. 192. Boftnn: 1793) fays, " Bartram confiders 
the whip-poor-will and the night-hawk as the fame bird (Caprimulgus 
Aincricanus) but they are well known 10 be diflferent birds." Mr. Morfe, 
however, and not Mr. Bartram, ismiilaken. 

* Three years Travels through the interior parts of North-America, &c. 
p. 244 and 245. Philadelphia: 1792. 

f Ornithologia, &c. Vol. II. p. 395, 396, 397 and 398. Parifiis : 
1760. 

J Syftenia Naturae. } Arftic Zoology. Vol. II. p. 76. 

II See ColleiSions of the Maffachufctts Hiftorical Society, for the year 
1794. Vol. III. p. 219. 

ble, 
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ble, keen, fuccefsful warior."* The fame author tells 
us, that when the Indian phyficians, or priefts, vifit 
their patients " they invoke the raven, and mimichis 
croaking voice."*!- Mr. Pennant, on the authority of 
Mr. Hutchins, informs us that the " northern Indians^ 
on the contrary, deteft this and all the Crowkind.".| 

The very faithful Portuguefe author, whom I have al- 
ready quoted, inform.s us, that when Fernando de Soto 
was at Cutifachiqui in Florida, in the year 1540, the 
female cazique of the place having obferved the unlimited 
appetite of the Spaniards for pearls, " fhe bid the Gover- 
nour (Soto) fend and fearch in fome Tombs that were in 
her Town, telling him that he would find abundance 
there ; and that if he caufed thofe alfo of the other Vil- 
lages to be fearched, they would furnifh Pearls enough to 
load all the horfes of the Army. The Tombs of the Town, 
continues our author, were indeed fearched, where we 
got fourteen bulhels of Pearls ; and the figures of Chil- 
dren and Birds made alfo of Pearl."§ 

1 have faid that fome of the Mexican idols were fur- 
nilhed with bird's heads. I fliall now mention fome of 
thefe idols. 

In Cholula, the miferable inhabitants worlhipped an 
idol, which was the god of trade or merchandize, the 
people of this commonwealth being much given to traffick. 
This idol was called Quetzaalcoalt. It was placed very 
high in a temple. It had about it gold, filver, jewels, 
very rich feathers, and habits of various colours. It had 
the form of a man, but the vifage of a little bird, with a 
red bill, and above a comb full of warts, having ranks of 
teeth, and the tongue hanging out. Acofta, who is my 

* The Hiflory of the American Indians, p. 194. 

f Ibid. p. 17.3. % Arflic Zoology. Vol. I. p. 287. 

§ A Relation of the Invafion and Cocqueft of Florida, &c. p. 64 and 

authority 
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authority on this kead, has given a more particular de- 
fcription of this god of merchandize.* 

It may not be improper to mention, in this place, that 
earthen mounds, or pyramids, fimilar to many ofthofe 
which are found in various parts of our weftern-country, 
are ftill to be feen in the neighbourhood of Cholula, and 
are fuppofed by Torquemada, and by Clavigero,f to have 
been ered:ed by the Toltecas. 

The principal idol of Mexico was called Vitziliputzli. 
It was an image cut out of wood, in the form of a man, 
fet upon an azui-e-coloured ftool. Upon its head, it had 
a rich plume of feathers, like the beak of a fmall bird. J 

♦* in a high mountain of Achiauhtla, in Mizteca, 
Benedict Fernandez, a cclebr ted Dominican miflionary, 
found a little idol called by the Miztecas the heart of the 
people, it was a very precious emerald, four inches long 
and two inches broad, upon which was engraved the 
figure of a bird, and round it that of a little fnake. The 
Spaniards offered fifteen hundred fequins for it ; but the 
zealous miffionary before all the people, and with great 
folemnity reduced it to powder."^ 

The {culptured bone is one of the mofl curious of all 
the articles that were found in the tumulus. 1 have al- 
ready faid, that I fuppofe it was intended for fome fuper- 
ftitious purpofe. I am unwilling to hazard any farther 
conjectures concerning it, except this one, viz. that I 
conceive the marks to be fignificant hieroglyphicks. It 
is not an human bone. 

The ancient inhabitants of Iceland ufed to write upon 
the bones of fifh, and other animals. 

Colonel Sargent, in his letter to me, has mentioned 
the mouldered condition of the bones which were found 

* Lib. y. chap. 9 p. 3J4. 

■}• The Hiftory of Mexico. Vol. I. p. 267 and 268. 

% See Acofta's Naturall and Morall Hiftorie. Lib. 5. chap. 9. p. 352. 

I See Clavigero's Hiftory ot Mexico. Vol. I. p. 259. 
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in the tumulus. I have had, however, an opportunity 
of examining a piece of the thigh-bone, and alfo a piece 
of the tibia, or principal bone of the leg. They befpeak 
a body of the common fize. 1 mention this laft circum- 
ftance, becaufe it has often been afferted, that gigantic 
human bones have been found in America. Some of the 
authors of thefe affertions are defervedly cfteemed for 
their writings.* There is, certainly, no phyfical impof- 
fibility in the exiftence of a race of giants. On the con- 
trary, the general fcheme of nature, with refpe£t to the 
creation of the fpecies of animals and vegetables, would 
lead us to expert a fpecies of giants belonging to the hu- 
man kind. At any rate, the exiftence of giants is not a 
more improbable circumftance than the exiftence of cer- 
tain fmall races, fuch as the Laplanders, who are well 
known to us. As far, however, as my inquiries have 
extended, all the human bones that have been found in 
our ancient tumuli, &c. are bones of the common fize. 



It is a mortifying circumftance, that in proportion as 
we extend our acquaintance with the features or manners 
of rude nations, we are collecting materials for an hif- 
tory of human fuperftitions, and of mental miferies. If, 
in the progrefs of our refearches, we difcover that in- 

* Such are Hernandez, Acofta, and Clavigero. The laft of thefe writers 
mentions large bones being found in " tombs" in Mexico, and confiders this 
circumftance as a proof that they were human bones. The Hiftory of Mexico, 
Vol. I. p. 84. But this cannot be confidered as a decided proof. Did not 
the Egyptians carefully embalm and bury the bodies of the Ibis ? The ani- 
mal to which the large bones mentioned by Clavigero belonged, may have 
been (like the Ibis with the Egyptians) an objedl of veneration among 
the ancient Americans ; or they may have been entombed from the fuppo- 
fition that they were human bones. It is known, that the bones of the 
Hippopotamus were " {hewn in feveral cities of Greece for the bones of 
giants." See that curious book, ThelJfeofSethos. Vol. I. p. 73. London: 
1732 
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ftind, reafon, the light of nature, has taught to thefe 
nations the exiftence of feme great, fuperintencUng being, 
the fource of life and good : if we difcover among 
them the unequivocal acknowledgment of a future ftate 
of exiftence, in which the warrior and the hunter, and 
the virtuous of either fex, are thought to repofe from all 
their cares, and to taftc, in fulnefs, unmixed phyfical 
pleafures (the favage mind afks no more ), fl-ill we difco- 
ver them under the preffure of that fuperftitious fabric, 
which is founded upon the innumerable follies and weak- 
neffes of men. In the midll of the gloom, with which the 
contemplation of fuch an abjedt ftate of the fpecies is too 
well calculated to over-cloud the mind of feniibility, we 
der ve much confolation from the refledion, that ^//nations 
are capable of improvement ; and that in the general or- 
der of nature, there feems to be nothing to prevent the 
eftablilhment of a more juft religion over the furfacc 
of the earth,: a religion more juft, becaufe it teaches us the 
relations ot God to the univerfe ; the relations of man to 
God } and the relations of men to each other. 

In the range of human improvement, there is a (ingu- 
lar point, marked by the hideous fuperftition of the peo- 
ple. The ftaic of foclety to which 1 allude is that in 
which the Mexicans were difcovered, and in which, at a 
later period, we have known the Natchez, and the peo- 
ple of Bogota. The Mexicans, there can no longer be 
any doubt, were acquainted with many of thofe arts 
which we have ever been accuftomed to confider as the 
arts of a civilized people. Their aftronomy, their police, 
their form of government, in feveral refpedts fo fimilar to 
that of the United -States, would feem to entitle them to 
a place among nations confiderably civilized. In all thefe 
refpeds, they were fuperior to moft of the nations around 
them : they were greatly fuperior to any of the Indian tribes 
now known to us. This higher degree of cultivation, 

E e however, 
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however, did not fecure the Mexicans from the errors and 
the miferies of fuperftition. On the contrary, they were 
among the nmnber of the moft fuperftitious nations of 
mankind, and their innumerable human facrifices con- 
flitute one of the blackeft features in the character of our 
fpecies. 1 have been led, in the courfe of the prefent and 
of preceding inquiries, to fuppofe, that the ancient Ame- 
rican remains are the work of a people nearly in the fame 
ftate of fociety as the Mexicans ; of a people who, like 
the Mexicans, were extremely fuperftitious. Jf this con- 
jecture be well founded, we ought not to regret that the 
prefent races of Indians have declined from the fuperior 
poliih of their fore-fathers. We have reafon to rejoice, 
that they have thus declined ; fmce, if they have loft 
fome of the arts by which they were diftinguiihed, they 
have alfo loft fome of the worft parts of their religion. 
In the fulnefs of their gratitude to the Great-Spirit, they 
at prefent content themfelves with offering up the fruits, 
the grains, and the flowers of their country : or if, for re- 
ligious purpofes, they deem it neceffary to deprive exift- 
ences of life, they do not make facrifices of human 
beings, but offer up fome of the wild or domefticatcd 
animals around thfm. The animal ullering of fome of 
our fouthern tribes is the earliefl ripened maize of their 
country : but the anceftors of thefe very tribes are 
known to have made, at the fame period, offerings of 
their children. 

Avarice, or the defires for gain, fometimes ftimulates 
men to exertions, which prove beneficial to literature, or 
to the fciences. It will be well if this deteftable pafTion 
can, at any time, be turned to the better interefts of men. 
In this country, as yet, the energies of fcience are not 
great. The hiftory of the aboriginal Americans, in par- 
ticular, has been negleded ; confiderable tribes have 
mouldered away, and of their phyfical and moral features. 

of 
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of their traditions, and languages, we hardly kaov/ any 
tiling that is entitled to the name of certainty. But, with 
refpedl to all thefe fubjecls, much may ftill be done, and 
foinething may be done where we have leafi: expected it. 
Let us open the tombs of the ancient Americans. In 
thefe dark abodes, the laft afylums of man on this globe, 
we may difcover materials that will enable us to thi'ow 
fome light upon the ancient hiftory of the Americans. If 
we are not fufficiently animated by the love of fcience, 
let us remember, that in the tombs of the Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians, the Spaniards have difcovered trea- 
fures of gold, of filver, and of precious ftoncs ; and that 
even in the tombs in Florida, valuable pearls are faid to 
have been found, i think, there can be little doubt that 
the opening of the North- American tumuli will reward 
the labourers with valuable fpoils. 

I have taken up a good deal of your time ; more than 
I contemplated when I undertook to give yon my fenti- 
ments on the fubje£t of the tumular articles. I have been 
extremely defirous to afford you fome amufement, and, 
ifpoffible, fome information. 

I am, with the greateft refped, 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 
Your Humble and Obedient Servant, 
And AfFedionate Friend, 

BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON- 
Ti the Rev. Dr. Jofepb Priejiley. 
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